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Taiping insurrection, which Is stated by all accounts to have
derived it religious character and fervour from the mis-
understood teachings of Christian missionaries. The enthu-
siasm of the new sect at once took a political form, and the
leader, os usual, credited himself with a divine mission to
seize temporal dominion, according to the invariable law of
such movements iu Asia, whereby the conqueror .always
claims religious authority, and the religious enthusiast declares
himself ordained for political conquest* The whole atmosphere
became rapidly charged with fanatic energy of a type more
characteristic of Western than of Eastern Asia. Tai Ping,
the leader, denounced idolatry, condemned the Taouist and
Buddhist superstitions, and proclaimed fire and sword not only
against the creeds, but against the dynasties that encouraged
them. Probably nothing is more perilous to a Government
that has incorporated the elder and milder religions into its
system, and has soothed them and lulled them into tame and
subordinate officialism, than an assault upon those very
religions by a wild and ardent f^ith suddenly blazing up in the
midst of them. The fabric of conservative government js
threatened at its basej the more it has leant upon the old
creeds the greater its risk of falling; and this is evidently the
vulnerable point of the whole principle of using religion as
bulwarks to the State. A great ruler, like Constantine,
may have the address and foresight to save his govern-
ment by going over to the winning side in time, but this
has been rare in all ages and countries; while in Asia
strong religious upheavals still shatter dynasties and subvert
empires.